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of the passengers and 
crew had perished. Little 
Anna saw as the lightning 
flashed upon the scene, 
} both parents swept to a 
f watery grave, she now 
clung to William, and 
that noble fellow resolved 
4 to save her if possible.— 
Fortunately, ere the ves- 
ij sel sunk, he had been 

H able to lash himself and 
5 his little charge toa plank 
which floated ashore, and 
although nearly exhaust- 
ed, his life and that of his 
young charge were saved. 








ORIGINAL. 


SAILOR’S STORIES. 


Sailors are a class of men, my young 
friends, as you all know, “ who go down 
io the sea in ships, anddo business upon 
the great waters.” Very noble and dis- 
interested men are many of them too, and 
[will tell you a story which will convince 
jou of this if you have not known it be- 
fore. 

It was a Clear, sunny day, with scarcely 
acloud in all the sky, when little Anna 
Benson and her parents stepped on board 
the steam packet Orion, bound to America, 
The waters were as clear and blue as the 
sky, and all on board anticipated a speedy 
ad pleasant voyage. Days passed on. 
and with a fair wind the Orion sped gaily 
mher way. Little Anna was a lovely 
child, and with her artless prattle, and 
evident desire to oblige, won many hearts. 
She seemed, however, particularly attract- 
ed by the kindness and good nature of one 
of the officers, who was second in command 
to the captain. 

William Day was an orphan, he had 
early been deprived of father, motker, sis- 
ter and brother, by an epidemic which was 
nging in his native town; and with no 
one in particular to love, he had attached 
himself to his captain and his ship, feeling 
that the one was his home, and the other 
hiskindest friend. In him the captain 
found an efficient assistant, and he had 
many times recommended him to his lady 
fiends as one every way desirable for a 
tusband, but however they might feel to- 
wards the handsome sailor, he was as yet 
heart-whole, and declared that he intended 
toremain so, but the little Anna, it seem- 
ed, with her winning ways, had conquered 
thecitadel, and taken it by storm. Seldom 
could one look upon a finer group than 
that of young Day, witn his noble, expres- 
sive features, and little Anna seated upon 
his knee; her long auburn curls mingling 
with his jetty ores, as he leaned over her, 
and pointed out to her eager gaze, the 
wonders of the mighty deep. Wondering- 
ly would the intelligent child listen to his 
stories, of whole islands which he had 
seen made of the beautiful coral, the work 
fan insect so small as scarcely to be per- 
‘ptible to human eyes; and then he 
Vould tell her of the mighty whale; the 
many hued dolphin, and of the other finny 
tibes which have their homes in the great 
Waters. The parents looked on with in- 
‘erest, and became much attached to Wil- 
am, for his own merits, as well as for the 
love which he bore their child. “This was 
iu the sunny weather, but by and by the 
storms came, and the vessel was tossed 
tout like a feather upon that world of 
Waters, and oh ! sad the story, being driven 
m her course, she one dark night struck 
‘rock, and ere the morning dawned, most 








Homeless and penniless, the two orphans 
were all the world to each other. Wil- 
liam, well known as an efficient officer, 
soon found employment, and placing his 
young sister, as he called her, at an excel- 
lent school, he once more went abroad 
upon the waters. Years passed on, and 
Anna grew to woman’s estate. William 
became captain of a fine vessel, and was 
prosperous in his voyages, and one fine 
morning in the glorious summer time, he 
and Anna were wedded ina pretty country 
church, in a lovely New England ‘village, 
where they now live, for William does not 
go to sea any more, for his earnings, to- 
gether with the fortune of his bride, have 
enabled him to retire to a farm of his own, 
which he has purchased. Perhaps some of 
my readers will ask, ‘‘ How came Anna by 
a fortune?” I will tell you. After all the 
business appertaining to Mr. Benson’s es- 
tate was settled, it was found that his only 
heir, Anna, was entitled toa considerable 
sum; this was invested by friends in a 
way that was profitable, and this is why 
Anna was not a portionless bride. 
EsTELLE. 








Narrative. 








ORIGINAL. 


HERE AND THERE.—NO. XV. 
BY SALLIE SINGLE. 


After returning from the Hotel Dieu, I 
was expressing my regret that I should 
have left Montreal before the nun in whom 
I felt so much interested had taken the 
black veil; when a friend gave me the fol- 
lowing description of the service, written 
by one who had been educated in part in 
a nunnery, and was acquainted with their 
habits and forms. It has never been in 
print, and I copy it, that you may have 
some idea of this very singular ceremony. 

“The grate was withdrawn, and a pro- 
cession of about forty nuns entered the 
private chapel, two and two, each bearing 
a huge wax éandle. (These war candles, 
however, as well as those on the altars, are 
only wood painted white, having a small 
tube of oil inserted in the top.) At last, 
alone, came in the sacrifice of the day, and 
took her place in front of the Superior.— 
The white veil which she wore was rivalled 
by the paleness of her face. Her candle 
had a huge bouquet ‘of artificial flowers 
tied upon it. Here she stood trembling, 
till an anthem had been sung, when she 
seated herself in a chair which had been 
placed fur her. A young priest, (her cou- 
sin, as I afterwards learned,) ascended the 
pulpit, and commenced a rhapsody on 
‘that happy day—that blessed convent— 
that holy-community,’ applying to it all 
King David’s strong expressions for the 
Temple. Then announcing his text, he 
proposed that ere they commenced its dis- 





cussion, they should all engage silently in 
offering up a petition—not to God—but 
‘to Joseph and Mary, the patrons of the 
convent.’ This done, the sermon was 
commenced from the verse, ‘ Take my yoke 
upon you.’ After some preliminary re- 
marks he inquired, ‘And what was the 
yoke of Christ ?? The nun was desired to 
notice that it was the yoke of the blessed 
Savior she was to assume. That Divine 
Being had himself sustained poverty, 
chastity, obedience, and humility —the 
four vows of the order. The developement 
of these particulars was interesting. A 
burst of eloquence then followed, as to the 
support she would derive from Him who 
called her tothe yoke. ‘ Her divine hus- 
band—her adorable spouse—ever present 
at the altar,’ would be to her all she could 
desire. ‘There was less than is usual on 
such occasions, of the disgusting convent ual 
cant about the Lord Jesus, and there was 
acharming picture of the blessedness of 
the course she had adopted. Peace and 
calmness reign only in the cloister. De- 
mons may harass, but all the powers of 
hell cannot move her who is married to 
Christ ; and no care, no worldly anxiety 
can ever intrude upon her. I looked at 
the intelligent countenance of the speaker, 
marked his kindling eye, and wondered if 
he believed his own statements—wondered 
if his ecclesiastical habit and ordination 
vows had hushed to rest his passions, ex- 
tinguished his worldly feelings, and left 
him unmoved except by Satanic influences. 
I gazed down the row of nuns, and asked 
myself whether they were responding to 
the sketch drawn of their blissful state, or 
whether they were marvelling at the cre- 
dulity or hypocricy ofthe speaker. Few 
of them looked intelligent. To obey—to 
obey blindly and implicitly is their duty, 
and they have forgotten how to think. 

A length ‘la dernier consideration’ was 
finished, and a priest who had been slight- 
ly dozing within the altar, retired to the 
sacristy, and speedily returned with his 
attendants in full dress for the Mass. At 
the proper period, the novice advanced and 
received the sacrament; after which she 
prostrated herself, and four nuns placed 
over her a large pall of black velvet, while 
the sisters chanted a dirge so touching that 
the tears rolled involuntarily down my 
cheeks. It ended; the pall was removed, 
and the music burst forth into a joyous 
strain, and the trembling creature advanc- 
ed, and kneeling at the grating, with a 
faltering voice repeated her vows. The 
white veil was removed—the black .one 
usurped its place—a coronet of flowers was 
fastened upon her head, the plain gold ring 
put upon her finger—end the world was to 
her as though it had never been! . 

She rose and passed round the chapel, 
was embraced by each nun in turn, with a 
‘ Welcome, sister,’ and the sacrifice was 
complete. 

I knew not the history of this girl.— 
Many, I am told, enter the Canadian con- 
vents who have no romantic story to relate ; 
some because they have been taught it is 
an honorable vocation, others because their 
giulish romance hurries them on to assume 
the white veil, and they find too late that 
though nominally free to leave the sacred 
precincts, itis not reputable todo so. I 
believe many-of the nuns are as happy here 
as they would have been in the world.— 
Two umong them appeared to possess su- 
perior talents, and to a passive character, 
the constant routine is not disagreeable, 
especially when it is to purchase, not heav- 
en merely, but one of the highest places in 








it. Toa woman of energy, however, one 





of awarm and loving heart, a noble and 
generous spirit, there is something so dis- 
gusting in the cold-hearted selfishness 
which reigns in a nunnery; the petty 
squabbles of the sisters for power and pre- 
cedence, are so contemptible, and the at- 
tempts to subdue the soul by the mortifica- 
tion of the body, are so unsatisfactory, no 
wonder that the coffin and the grave are 
often welcomed as a retreat.” 

One sentence in the above, I think, ac- 
counts for the peculiar expression which 
struck me in almost every face I saw in 
the convents, “* They have forgetten how to 
think.” That is the occasion of the stupid, 
inanimate look which is so uninteresting— 
which so effectually puts to flight all the 
romance which one had previously associat- 
ed with nuns and cloisters. The fresh, 
bright face of her who wore the white veil 
had not yet been dimmed by the dying out 
of the soul within her; would that too be- 
come expressionless and apathetic in the 
course of years? Would her nature, ap- 
parently so warm and joyous now, lose all 
vitality, and ceasing to think, and of course 
to feel actively, would a death-like stupor 
steal over every faculty, till mind, heart and 
body all became one mass of living death? 
It was horrible to think of; and yet, with 
such a life before her, who could wish her 
to retain acute sensibilities, and keen per- 
ceptions of right and truth? The sisters 
spend much time in chanting, and other 
religious services, every word of which is 
prescribed by a changeless form; so that 
in this highest service of an intelligent soul, 
all life and activity is shut out—they read 
nothing save old legends of saints and 
monks, where a new train of thought is 
never awakened—they have the same oc- 
cupation day after day, month after month, 
year after year ; see the same walls, the 
same furniture, the same faces—how can 
they continue to think or feel, with all the 
sources of internal life withdrawn? Is this 
such a life as God designed for the being, 
whom he endowed with such capacities 
for understanding truth; for appretiating 
loveliness of all kinds, from the glorious 
excellence of the Divine Nature, to the 
fainteSt trace of beauty in leaf or flower? 
with such capacities too, for loving and be- 
ing loved? Oh, no, no! never! never! 

Rejoice with me, dear young friends, 
that a different life lies before us—a life 
which we may,if we will,make radiant with 
the light of a loving, self-sacrificing heart, 
and fragrant with the breath of the sweet 
daily courtesies of home and home affec- 
tions. (To be continzed.) 





Henevolence. 





AFFECTING INCIDENT. 

The most beautiful and affecting inci- 
dent we know, associated with a shipwreck, 
is the following: 

The Grosvenor, an East Indiaman, home- 
ward bound, goes ashore on the coast of 
Caffraria. It is resolved that the officers, 
passengers and crew, in number one hun- 
dred and thirty-five souls, shall endeavor 
to penetrate on foot, across trackless de- 
serts infested by wild beasts and cruel 
savages, to the Dutch settlement at the 
Cape of Good Hope. With this forlorn 
object before them, they finally separate 
into two parties never more to meet on 
earth. 

There is a solitary child among the pas- 
sengers, a little boy of seven years old, 
who has no relation there ; and when the 
first party is moving away he cries after 
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some member of it who has been very kind 
tohim. Thecrying ofa child might be 
supposed to be a little thing to men in such 
great extremity ; but it touches them, and 
he is immediately taken into that detach- 
ment; from which time forth this child is 
sublimely made a sacred charge.. He is 
pushed on a little raft across broad rivers 
by the swimming sailors ; they carry him 
by turns through the deep sand and long 
grass, he patiently walking at all other 
times; they share with him such putrid 
fish as they find to eat; they lie down and 
wait for him when the rough carpenter, 
who becomes his especial friend, lags be- 
hind. Beset by lions and tigers, by sava- 
ges, by thirst and hunger, by death in a 
crowd of ghastly shapes, they never—oh, 
Father of all mankind, thy name be bles- 
sed for it !—forget this child. The captain 
stops exhausted, and his faithful coxswain 
goes back and is seen to sit down by his 
side, and neither of the two shall be any 
more beheld until the great last day; but, 
as the rest go on for their lives, they take 
the child with them. ‘The carpenter dies 
of poisonous berries eaten in starvation: 
and the steward, succeeding to the com- 
mand of the party, succeeds to the sacred 
guardianship of the child. 

God knows all he does for the poor baby. 
How he cheerfully carries him in his arms 
when he himself is weak and ill; how he 
feeds him when he himself is griped with 
want; how he folds his ragged jacket 
around him, lays his little warm face with 
a woman’s tenderness upon his. sunburnt 
breast, soothes him in his sufferings, sings 
to him as he limps along, unmindful of his 
own parched and bleeding feet. Divided 
for a few days from the rest, they dig a 
grave in the sand and bury their good 
friend the cooper—these two companions 
alone in the wilderness—and the time 
comes when they are both ill, and beg 
their wretched partners in despair, reduced 
and few in number now, to wait by them 
one day. . They wait by them one day; 
they wait by them two days. On the 
morning of the third they move very softly 
about in making their preparations for the 
resumption of their journey, for the child 
is sleeping by the fire, and it is agreed 
with one consent that he shall not be dis- 
turbed until the last moment. The mo- 
ment comes; the fire is dying; and the 
child is dead. 

His faithful friend, the steward, lingers 
but a little while behind him. His grief 





is great. He staggers on fora few days, 
lies down in the wilderness, and dies.— 
But he shall be re-united in his immortal 
spirit—who can doubt it ?—with the child, 
where he and the poor carpenter shall be 
raised up with the words, ‘Insomuch as 
ye have done it unto the least of these, ye 
have done it unto me.’ 


: Moral Tales. 7 





ORIGINAL. 


FATE OF A FORTUNE-HUNTER. 
Ada Martin was a very pretty, and a 
very good girl—she was a dutiful daughter, 
an amiable and affectionate sister, and an 
apt and respectful pupil, for though 
eighteen, she still studied under Miss 
Franks the governess, with her two younger 
sisters. At was. Ada’s lot to be the daugh- 
ter of wealthy parents, and wealth, added 
to high birth,and a good education, brought 
in its train, the luxuries and refinements 
of fashion; but Ada had been taught that 
‘the ornament of a meek and quiet spirit” 
was preferable to all the gems that wealth 
could supply; thusas her fond and gentle, 
but judicious mother had succeeded in in- 
stilling into her youthful mind a contempt 
for money, except for the benefits it might 
scatter around, she judged others by her- 
self, and met with a truthful, confiding air, 
the constant protestations of William Bur- 
ton, that he loved her for herself alone. 
This young man—the companion of her 
infant years, had returned from the Edin- 
burg University with high honors, and af- 
ter being domesticated in Mr. Martin’s fa- 
mily for some months, had become serious- 
ly attached to his former playmate. With 
the consent of her parents, he told Ada of 
his love, whose warm and gentle heart, 
modestly surrendered, and they were be- 
trothed, with the proviso, that their mar- 
riage should not take place till the young 
lady was twenty-one. During the period 
that intervened, Wm. Burton passed seve- 


ral of the summer months in travelling; 
but his letters were frequent, and ever 
breathed a pure, unalterable love. He 
spoke of the dark-eyed Signoras of Italy, 
but said that their coal-black hair, and 
piercing eyes, only made him doubly appre- 
ciate the golden locks and mild blue orbs 
of the fair and favored daughters of Eng- 
land. 

Ada, in her sweet, luxurious home, the 
idol almost of the social circle, passed her 
time in improving and adorning the mind 
that she hoped would one day be kindred J 
with that of her beloved. She invested 
him with every virtue that man can possi- 
bly possess, and loved with such a high- 
born, unselfish, exalted love, her fond mo- 
ther sometimes exclaimed, ‘“ I hope he is 
worthy of her.” Ada was so childlike in 
all her ways, so innocently merry, it seemed 
as if. surely some white-winged angel 
would watch over, and guard her from sor- 
row. She would read to her two young 
sisters with unflagging interest, for hours 
together ; she would spend many an hour 
in the nursery, caressing an infant brother, 
and it seemed from the number of her 
young associates, that hers must be indeed 
a most capacious heart. 

Well isit for thee, sweet Ada, that thou 
hast a heart thus laden with the sweets of 
love, for soon, alas, thou canst extract the 
honey of life from no other source! 

Months flew by—the time for the mar- 
riage was drawing near. Ada would be 
twenty-one in January, and the festivities 
of Christmas were approaching. The ele- 
gant mansion of the Martins in B 
Square blazed with light upon many an 
evening succeeding the twenty-fourth —for 
in England the solemnities of Christmas 
are everywhere respected, and it is only 
before and after Christmas week, that fes- 
tivities abound. William Burton had re- 
turned from abroad, improved in mind and 
manners,—he was a princely looking young 
man, and all who beheld his manly beauty, 
beside the graceful form of the gentle, blue- 
eyed Ada Martin, prophesied that the 
young couple would enjoy much happiness, 
and were worthy of each other. 

Some weeks before Aia’s birth day, her 
father desired that the marriage should be 
postponed, without making known his rea- 
sons; but Ada, like a dutiful, confiding 
daughter, cheerfully acquiesced, without 
asking questions. Not so William Burton 
—he was importunate to know the cause, 
and scarcely ever absented himself from 
the counting-house of his future father-in- 
law, (who was an extensive Kast India 
merchant,) urging him by all the eloquence 
he could use, to let the marriage take place. 

One day, while thus using the most 
earnest entreaties, and declaring that the 
happiness of his life depended upon the 
possession of his adored Ada, Mr. Martin, 
who appeared rather depressed in spirits, 
said—** William, the time has come for 
me to make the disclosure you require, but 
this is not the place—meet me to-night at 
ten o’clock in my library.” The heart of 
the young man beat violently, a. dread of 
something terrible oppressed him, he look- 
ed up to reply, but Mr. Martin had gone. 

That night he kept his appointment, and 
with faltering step entered the library of 
the mansion in B Square. Mr. Mar- 
tin looked sadly up as he entered, and bid 
him be seated, but he was prompt in com- 
ing to the point. ‘* William,” he said, 

‘“-you are the first to receive my confidence, 
for I have looked upon you as a son; my 
wife and children will have my secret next, 
and the world will know it to-morrow. I 
am a bankrupt, a beggar, and my wife and 
children penniless.” 

The words were few, but had he spoken 
an hour, they could not have produced 
more effect; his awe-struck listener was 
overcome by so many conflicting emotions, 
he knew not what to say; to one less sad, 
less oppressed than Mr. Martin, the ex- 
pression of his countehance must have been 
ludicrous. At length, as if unconsciously, 
he gasped out, “‘And Ada, my Ada”’— 
“Is a beggar, of course,” interrupted the 
old gentleman. “Sir,” exclaimed the 
young man, gasping, ‘‘excuse me, I can 
say nothing now, I am so shocked, so over- 
whelmed, the blow has unnerved me, I 
will meet you again; I am unequal to con- 
versation to-night ; permit me to leave,” 
and with his hand to his hedd, and a _ be- 
wildered air, William Burton left the apart- 
ment, not afterwards remembering whether 











he had bid good night or not. 


Now is the time to unmask the character 
of him who had sworn such disinterested 
love to the purest and most confiding of 
women. He presented a fair face to the 
world, but in truth he was a villain, re- 
quiring the fortune of Ada to liquidate his 
gaming debts, and support him in the 
haunts of vice. He sat down in his bitter 
disappointment and penned this heartless, 
hypocritical letter : 
** My beloved Ada :—Beloved as deeply 
as ever, through all* the misfortunes of 
your father, why is it that Fate is thus 
cruel to us? Never can I esteem another 
woman asI do you, never can I think of 
marrying another; but your own sense of 
propriety must appreciate the motives that 
separate us. I have an income, it is true, 
that would support us in a small way, but 
you, accustomed to all the luxuries of 
wealth, how could I see you the drudge of 
asmall household? Oh Ada, my heart is 
broken, my happiness has fled, I am over- 
whelmed in the waters of despair, 1 have 
scarcely strength left to say adieu, adieu 
forever! Yours in grief inexpressible, 
Wiiiram Burton. 
This epistle, expected by thejfather, was 
abstracted by him from the post-office, and 
withheld from his daughter till such time 
as he saw fit to present it. 
In the meantime, this amiable family 
bore together the grief of sudden poverty. 
‘** At least, dear papa,”’ said the sweet Ada, 
*‘ nothing can take from us that love which 
has so strengthened with every year of our 
lives, and William too,” she added, with 
heightened color, ‘‘ I shall know if he real- 
ly loves me for myself alone.” She said 
this sportively, and was surprised at her 
father’s grave looks. Dear, confiding Ada, 
we shall soon see she was a brave girl as 
well as a good one. 

It matters not to detail the means by 
which this merchant fell from princely af- 
fluenee to poverty, it is an oft told tale; 
suffice it to say, the misfortune but not the 
fault was his, and his gentle family shared 
the destiny he could not avert from them. 
They were all sitting together one even- 
ing, planning ways and means to keep up 
a respectable appearance, when after many 
expressions on Ada’s part indicative of 
surprise, bordering upon indignation, at 
the absence of her betrothed, her father 
esteemed it a fitting moment to present the 
heartless letter ; he had previously by seve- 
ral hints and inuendoes prepared her for 
some unpleasant change; but her true, 
pure heart dreamt not of desertion; she 
thought perhaps that William had left 
the country upon urgent business,— 
that he was ill, that he was grieving on 
her account ; but when,with anxious looks, 
her tender father placed the letter in her 
hand, a sudden thought at once gushed 
into the pure chambers of her heart, and 
she knew all! Did she faint, scream, 
tear her hair, or commit any of the extra- 
vagant acts generally attributed to hero- 
ines? No, she smiled, a mournful, heart- 
stricken smile, it is true, and her color 
went and came, but for her parents’ sake 
she concealed the depth of anguish this 
disappointment afforded, and returning the 
note to her father, said: ‘Take it, dear 
papa; I know all, why should I read it?” 
** Read it, my darling ;”” her fond father 
replied, ‘* you will then have cause to re- 
joice that you are saved from the terrible 
fate of a union with a—villian!” Ada 
obeyed, her hand trembled and her bosom 
heaved, and when the note was carefully 
perused, she was about to return it as 
carelessly as possible, when a burst of 
tears came to herrelief; immediately her 
feelings were calmed, and when upon her 
gentle mother’s bosom those tears had been 
dried, she looked up smiling sweetly now, 
and said, ‘‘I am not weeping for him, oh 
no, he is not worthy my tears, but the 
shock wasso sudden, I—”’ ‘* Make no 
excuses, my sweet girl,” exclaimed her 
parents, “ you loved this unworthy one, 
but you loved William Burton as you be- 
lieved him, honorable, pure, true; now 
that you know he possesses neither of 
these attributes, you can love him no lon- 
ger.”’ Ada soon after retired to her apart- 
ment, and no doubt prayed for strength 
greater than her own. The extent of her 
grief the world never knew; to the loved 
ones of home, she was still the affectionate, 
smiling daughter and sister, and as months 
passed, the innocent happiness of her child- 
ish days returned. 





The more humble home they now occu- 


( pied, was made even elegant b 
| tastes of this charming salen — 
| withstanding - her father was inal 
again engaged in a lucrative employmes, 
she persevered in executing beautijy| * 
ter-color paintings, which were dispos 
of to picture fanciers, at large Prices 
Suitors too, gathered round this attractiy 
but simple home, many wealthy and 4, 
lented but the world declared she haq 7 
nounced matrimony. 

Three years passed, the failure of 4 
last great house had superceded that 
which Mr. Martin once belonged, and ne 
firms were entering into new alliances, }y 
the Martins were not forgotten. Mr. Me 
tin had always been highly respected ay 
deeply beloved, and the head of the tes 
in which he had been for long years an a 
sistant, offered him a partnership whic 
was accepted, and soon, with his excel]e 
business habits, and sound discretion bos 
partners were becoming rich. 
Gradually, but surely ,came on th 
wealth and luxury of former times ; anothd 
year passed, and one day, whilst conven 
ing in private upon a very important sy} 
ject, with his daughter Ada, Mr. Marti 
said, “ Ada, I could have given you ; 
Burton four years ago, with fifty thousan; 
now I can give you to him with nine 
thousand pounds, will you take him back” 
Ada laughed, and tripped out of the room 
It seemed as if Mr. Martin’s words wer 
prophetic, for in the course of that morniz 
Burton actually called. He had bee 
abroad, he said, unable to bear the sich 
of a family he so dearly loved and so high 
ly respected, writhing in the bitter gray 
of poverty, but now he had returned 4 
congratulate them, and to tell Ada th: 
her image had ever been his guiding sty 
Ada just then entered, looking very love: 
and she met him tov, not only cordial; 
but gladly ; oh how did her lover's hei 
exult with delight, at proof of such fidelit 
and the approach of an era that had lm 
been the crowning wish of his Jife, ¢ 
possession of wealth. ‘ And you promi 
you will never forsake me, never cause 1 
unhappiness ?” asked Ada, looking do 
as Burton poured forth a raphsody of pn 
mises, too joyous to contain himself. “(j 
Iwill love you forever, my adored, 9 
sweet Ada, my beautiful—’ “Stop 
said the young lady, gently, ‘‘ there is 1 
one little impediment to my marriage v' 
you, I hardly like to name it.” * Tha 
can be none, my precious Ada, have ; 
not been mine for years, mine in hej 
when cruel poverty came between us?’ 
** But this little impediment,” replied Ai 
looking on the carpet, * is ; | 
what ? it can be nothing to me, you 
mine already ; but tell me, what is it 
fear?” “ The impediment I speak of 1 
may consider nothing,” said Ada, ris 
and withdrawing the hand Burton atten 
ed to take, in order to detain her, “bi 
will confide in you—the fact is, I am gui 
to be married to-morrow morning to Ci 
nel Princeton, a very particular frien! 
my father’s, and I have the honor to 
you avery good morning.” She bor 
with mock gravity, and the door ci 
upon her receeding form. 

“Fool!” cried Burton, striking tf 
breast, ‘* was it for this I came her, 
the way from Florence, to be duped?" 4 
rushed from the house at this juncture, 
membering he was the first deceiver, # 
no one will envy this fortune hunter's it 
ings, when the following morning he 
in his poor unpaid lodgings, listening 
the merry peal of bells that ushered in ! 
wedding day of sweet Ada Martin. 

Tue Exit 


























































Biographp. 7 


SKETCHES OF THE SIGNER 
OF THE DECLARATION oF AMERIC 
INDEPENDENCE.—No. 43 anp 44. 


JAMES SMITH. 


James Smith was born in Ireland, b0 
is not known in what year. His fi! 
was a respectable farmer, who with a! 
family removed to America, and settled 
the west side of the Susquehanna rivet 
After being qualified for the professio 
the law, Mr. Smith took up his resid 
as a lawyer and surveyor, near the pre 
town of Shipensburg; but he subseque! 
removed to the flourishing village of } 
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where he continued the practice ofhis pro- 
fession during the remainder of his life.— 
On the commencement of the difficulties 
with the mother country, he resolutely en- 
listed himself on the patriotic side, and be- 
came an uncompromising opposer of the in- 
sulting aggressions of the British govern- 
ment. He was chosena delegate to the 
patriotic mcetings of the province, and was 
always in favor of vigorous and decided 
measures. He was the first one who rais- 
eda volunteer corps in Pennsylvania, in 
opposition to the armies of Great Britian, 
and was elected captain, and afterwards 
colonel of a regiment. In January, 1775, 
he was sent asa delegate to the convention 
of the province of Pennsylvania, and con- 
curred in the spirited declarations of that 
assembly. In July of the same year, he 
was chosen a delegate to Congress; he 
continued to represent his constituents for 
several years in the great National Assem- 
bly, and was always active and efficient in 
the discharge of his duties. On withdraw- 
ing from Congress, in November, 1788, he 
resumed his professional pursuits, which 
he continued to exercise until the year 
1800, when he withdrew from the bar, hav- 
ing practiced the law for about sixty years. 
He died in the year 1806. 
EE 
RICHARD STOCTON. 

Richard Stocton was born in Princeton, 
N. J., on the first day of October, 1730, 
and received his education at the college 
in his native State, where he graduated at 
the age ofeighteen. On leaving college, 
Mr. Stocton commenced the study of law, 
and on his admission to the bar, rose rapid- 
ly to an enviable distinction. About the 
year 1767, he relinquished his professional 
business for the purpose of visiting Great 
Britian. During his tour through the 
united countries, he was received with 
great attention. At Edinburg he was com- 
plimented with a public dinner, by the au- 
thorities of that city, the freedom of which 
was unanimously conferred upon him.— 
During his stay in Scotland he was so for- 
tunate asto induce the Rev. Dr. Wither- 
spoon, of Paisley, to remove to America, 
and accept the presidency of New Jersey 
College. On his return to this country Mr. 
Stocton stood high in the royal favor, and 
was appointed one of the royal Judges of 
the Province, and a member of the Execu- 
tive Council. But on the commencement 
of the aggravating system of oppression by 
which the mother country hoped to humi- 
liate the colonists, he separated himself 
from the Royal Council, and joyfully con- 
curred in all the liberal measures of the 
day. On the 21st of June, 1776, he was 
elected a delegate to the General Congress, 
then sitting in Philadelphia. Here he dis- 
charged, with fidelity and energy, all the 
duties assigned him; and on the agitation 
of the great question of independence, he 
addressed the House in its behalf. 

On the 30th of Nov., Mr. Stocton was 
unfortunately taken prisoner by a party of 
refugee royalists. He was dragged from 
his bed at night, and carried to New York. 
Here he was treated with the utmost rigor 
and indignity. Congress remonstrated 
with General Howe in his behalf, and he 
was finally released from his captivity; 
“but the iron had entered his soul.”” His 
constitution had experienced an irrepara- 
ble shock, and his ample fortune was com- 
pletely reduced. He continued to languish 
for several years, and at length died, at 
his residence in Princeton, on the 28th of 
February, 1781, in the fifty-third year of 
hisage. His character was in every res- 
pect estimable. He possessed a cultivated 
taste for literature, and wasa polished and 
eloquent speaker. ESTELLE. 











Natural Gistory. 








ORIGINAL. 


BOY AND CATERPILLARS, 

‘ What are you doing with those cater- 
Pillars, dear?” said a lady to a little boy, 
who was sitting very quietly on the door 
step surrounded by four or five caterpillars, 
whose movements he was guiding with a 
little stick. <‘ Playing with them, auntie,’ 
was the reply. ‘I have noone else to play 
with me, Ezrahas gone to school.’ The 
aunt stooped down and looked at the 
caterpillars that were crawling over the 
Steps, and upon the door, and memories of 
her own childhood came back, when she 


thought caterpillars pretty playthings.— 
She was glad to see her little nephew have 
a love for all creatures, even the crawling 
reptile, as it gave token of a gentle, loving 
heart; but it was now time for his reading 
lesson, and she brought his little book, and 
sitting down beside him, hears him with 
imperfect, yet sweet-toned utterance, lisp 
forth the simple tale ; the caterpillars stop- 
ped crawling and remained perfectly mo- 
tionless during the reading, as if listening 
to the story, or charmed by the music of 
their young companion’s voice. Having 
finished the reading, the little boy asked for 
some milk, and the kind auntie took him 
into the kitchen, and gave him a nice bowl 
of bread and milk. While he was regaling 
himself with this lunch, the housemaid, in 
the course of her morning’s sweeping, had 
arrived at the entry and the door step, and 
soon swept the caterpillars off into the 
grase, and when the little boy returned, 
his playmates were not to be found; but 
with the facility of childhood to find hap- 
piness in everything, he soon found some 
other object with which to amuse himself. 

In the afternoon his aunt took him to 
call on some friends ; in the course of the 
walk she missed him from her side, and on 
looking back, found him intently engaged 
with something on the stone wall; she 
waited for him, and when he came up he 
told her he saw a-caterpillar in a spider's 
web, and he had driven the spider away, 
and liberated the caterpillar, and ‘ auntie,’ 
he added, ‘if you see any caterpillars in 
spiders’ webs or in any trouble, I wish you 
would tell me. His aunt smiled upon this 
young champion of caterpillar’s wrongs, 
and promised to do as he wished, at the 
same time inquiring why he had taken such 
a fancy to caterpillars. He replied, ‘ Be- 
cause they have such pretty fur,’ thus the 
loving eye of a child saw beauty in what 
is usually looked upon as a loathsome 
worm. Intheir walk home they again 
saw some of his favorites, one of which was 
surrounded by large black ants that appear- 
ed to be devouring him. 

That night after the little boy had gone 
to bed, and had said his prayers, he sud- 
denly exclaimed, ‘ Auntie, don’t you wish 
there were no such things as black ants?’ 
‘Why no, dear,’ said his auntie, ‘ they are 
God’s creatures, and life is as dear to them 
as tous.’ ‘But they kill caterpillars,’ was 
his reply; his little thoughts were recur- 
ring upon the caterpillars again, and on 
the succeeding day she found him destroy- 
ing all the ant hills that came in his way. 

A day or two after this, he came to his 
auntie and with a mysterious tone and 
whisper, said, ‘ Oh auntie, come to the 
door and see this funny web a caterpillar 
is in;’ she went and there found a cater- 
pillar weaving its shroud—a little tomt, 
as it were, for him to rest in, while a great 
and wonderful change should take place, 
by which the crawling reptile should come 
forth a beautiful winged insect, glittering 
with brilliant dyes, barred with crimson, 
flecked with purple and blue, and starred 
with gold. The aunt now told her nephew 
that his little favorite was weaving a cover- 
ing for himself, and together they watched 
the little creature movingits head back and 
forth, and spinning from its body the curi- 
ous thread whi¢h at last covered it entire- 
ly, and it hung a little round ball of pale 
yellow web-like texture. The aunt then 
explained to the little boy the great change 
that was about to take place in his favorite 
—he would see his caterpillar no more— 
but if he watched the cocoon day by day, 
he would see it gradually grow clear and 
hard, and instead of the caterpillar within 
the web, he would see, folded up in that 
shell, the wings and form of a butterfly, 
which when matured, would burst the 
shell and fly out, waving its beautiful 
wings in the soft, summer air. She then 
told him he would some day change, as the 
caterpillar had—that, as the bright wings 
and lovely form of the butterfly were fold- 
ed in the caterpillar, so in his little body 
was folded the glorious form of an angel; 
and that some day his body, which was 
only the clothing for the angel, the web- 
like cocgon, would be cast away, and he 
would soar forth, as did the butterfly, a 
glorious and happy creature, to wander 
over God’s universe, and dwell in his pre- 
sence amid every thing lovely. The cater- 
pillar could only crawl a little distance 
when a worm, but when transformed into 
a butterfly, it darted with the swiftness of 
light from flower to flower, and soared far 








away in the soft, blue ether—so he, whose 
little legs grew tired with wandering, and 
who could only climb up a few hills, and 
ramble by a few brooks, and chase the 
butterfly a short distance now, would, 
when this wonderful change had come, 
(which we call death, but which is only the 
beginning of a higher life,) range the whole 
universe without wearyings and fatigue— 
darting, like the butterfly, from one lovely 
s¢ene to another, and soaring away among 
the stars, and basking in their light and 
beauty. But to be a beautiful, happy and 
holy angel, he must love God, and be good 
while he was a little boy, and a man, if he 
should become one; for the angel who 
dwells with the body, will be the*same an- 
gel when the change takes place; if dark 
and unlovely in the body, it will be a dark 
and unlovely angel still, and instead of de- 
lighting in God, and all things lovely and 
good, it will flee away into the dark places 
of the universe, and dwell with wicked an- 
gels like itself. God grant, added the 
the auntie, that this little boy may be a 
happy and glorious angel. E. E. P. 














Religion. 


CHILDHOOD'S TRUST. 

‘Sing, cousin, won’t you?’ 

‘ What shall I sing, darling ?’ 

‘Happy land !’ 

So I sang to little Minnie until welcome 
sleep brought blank forgetfulness. Dear 
little Minnie! She had been violently 
sick that day. In the morning her cherry 
lips, so ever ready to dispense smiles and 
kisses, grew purple with sudden cold—her 
rosy cheeks turned white, her dimpled fin- 
gers clasped tightly the warm hand of her 
watchful mother, as she pillowed that ach- 
ing head upon her bosom, and pressed 
that little shivering form to her heart. But 
sicker she grew and colder, as that ague- 
chill crept steadily on. At length it pas- 
sed over. The rich red came back into 
her full lips, brighter than before; roses 
again painted themselves on her round 
cheeks, more brilliant and beautiful than 
ever. But the large eyes closed languidly, 
and the blue-veined temples throbbed be- 
neath the lightest touch. Burning fever 
was upon her, and restlessly she rolled 
from side to side, constantly changing— 
now in her ‘ little crib,’ now on‘ mamma’s 
big bed,’ and now, swayed to and fro, soft- 
ly cradled on an anxious heart. No ease, 
no sweetly drawn, quiet breath, no sense 
of coolness stealing over that throbbing 
brow. 

Cousin took mamma’s.place awhile, and 
gently rocked the sufferer. 

* Dear Minnie, what can we do for you?’ 

Lispingly came the murmured answer— 
‘Sing, cousin, won’t you? Happy land!’ 

Then low and quietly, I sung those 
cheering words and sweet notes children 
love so well, until slumber stole upon her. 
But it was a restless, troubled slumber, 
and as the tones ceased, again she murmur- 
ed— 

‘ Sing, cousin, won’t you? Happy land!’ 
So the song was repeated until the senses 
were lulled in a sleep too profound to be 


lightly broken. 
Darling Minnie! Hers has been a hap- 
py life. Not three summers has she num- 


bered, no sorrow has she known, and 
cheeringly the rainbow-hues of hope shed 
their lustre over every thought. Cradled 
in a loving mother’s arms, a father’s hand 
laid tenderly upon her upturned brow in 
daily blessing, an elder sister to take her 
confiding hand, and gently lead her in all 
the flowery paths of sunny childhood, 
light-hearted merry little brothers, proud 
of darling Miunie, and ever ready with 
their sports and toys to gladden her young 
life. What could she know but love, and 
happiness, and hope ? 

How deeply she slept. We hoped the 
fever would soon abate, and nurse sat near 
and gently fanned her precious charge.— 
But scarcely had weeturned away, to leave 
herawhile in quietness, ere came the thril- 
ling cry— 

*Come quick! Minnie is in a fit!’ 

Rapidly every remedy was applied that 
love could invent, or medical skill advise ; 
but hour after hour passed away without 
seeming relief. At length, ease stole over 
that convulsed frame. God had heard the 
constant petitions, the fervent prayers, the 
agonized sighs of those afflicted yet trusting 











parents, and his hand was all-powerful to 
relieve and restore. 

As quiet came, the mind resumed its 
sway; the lips returned an answering kiss, 
and the simple, childish words—* Mamma, 
I want a drink’—thrilled every heart with 
hope. 

The father pressed a loving kiss upon 
the fair, smooth brow, and murmured ear- 
nestly—‘ God bless my little lamb !’ 

* Iguess he will,’ was the sweet response, 
as fora moment those heavy eyes were 
languidly unclosed. 

* I guess he will.’ Beautiful trust ! unfal- 
tering faith ! childhood’s loving confidence. 
Darling Minnie, thou *tbyself art a rain- 
bow of hope, a sunbeam of summer, a glad- 
dess, a joy, a treasure. ‘I guess he will !’ 
Loving, trusting little one, hope on! and 
ever from the depths of thine own pure 
heart, joyfully sing, ‘Happy land’ until 
thou mayest enter at its golden gate. 
[Parlor Annual. 








THE LADDER. 

In the year 1830 there lived a little boy 
who spent all his Sabbaths in studying the 
Bible, in which he felt the greatest inte- 
rest. To be free from interruption he 
would repair to the garret; and that no 
one might find him he used to ‘ take the 
ladder up after him.’ This little boy lov- 
ed Jesus Christ, and delighted to do his 
will. He had read the words of the Sav- 
ior: ‘ When thou prayest, enter into thy 
closet ; and when thou hast shut thy door, 
pray to thy Father which is in secret.’ He 
had no closet; but he could climb into a 
garret by means of a ladder; and that he 
might study the Bible and pray to God in 
secret, ‘he took the ladder up after him.’ 
In 1831 this youth died—he climbed to 
heaven. He is now enjoying the presence 
of Jesus ina mansion where he needs no 
ladder; but, free from the approach of 
interruption, he unites with the angels and 
holy spirits in praising God, and in ador- 
ing the love of that Savior who died, that 
a child like him might inherit the kingdom 
of heaven. 








Parental. 
THE QUEEN AND THE CHILD. 
The gardener of a queen in Germany had 
a little daughter, with. whose religious in- 
struction he had taken great pains. When 
this child was five years of age the queen 
saw her one day while visiting the royal 
‘gardens, and was so much pleased with 
her that a week afterwards she expressed 
a wish to see the little girl again. The 
father brought the child to the palace, and 
a page conducted her into the royal pre- 
sence. Whenshe saw the queen she kis- 
sed her robe, and modestly took thee seat 
which had been placed for her by the 
queen’s order. From this spot she could 
overlook the table at which the queen was 
-dining with the ladies of her court ; and 
they watched with interest to see the effect 
of so much splendor on the simple child. 
She looked carelessly on the costly dresses 
of the rayal party; the gold dishes on the 
table, and the pomp with which all was 
conducted; and then folding her hands, 
she sung with her clear, childish voice— 
“Jesus! thy blood and righteousness 
Are all my ornament and dress ; 
Fearless, with these pure garments on, 
I'll view the splendors of thy throne !” 
All the assembly were struck with sur- 
prise at seeing so much feeling and piety 
in one so young. Tears filled the eyes of 
the ladies ; and the queen exclaimed, ‘Ah, 
happy child! how far are we below you!’ 


A CHILD'S INFLUENCE. 


An English ladyresided, for a few years 
after becoming a widow, with her little son, 
in one of the chief cities of Canada. Tha 
child had been carefully instructed in the 
elements of the Christian religion. He 
was about four years of age, very lovely 
and promising, and greatly caressed by the 
fellow-boarders. An elderly gentleman in 
the family, Mr. B., was exceedingly fond 
of him, and invited him one day, upon the 
removal of the cloth after dinner, to re- 
main upon his knee. The ladies had re- 
tired, and free conversation had ensued. 
The gentleman alluded to was given to ex- 
pressions which ever shock a pious mind. 
‘Well, Tommy,’ said one at the table, 
‘ what do you think of Mr.B? The child 
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COMPANION. | 











hesitated fora moment, and then replied, 
‘I think he did not have a good mother; 
‘far if he did he would not use such naughty 
words.’ The gentleman was a Scotchman ; 
home and-a pious mother rose in all their 
freshness to his mind. The effect was 
overpowering; he rose from the table 
without speaking ; retired; and was never 
atterward known to make use of a similar 
expression. 











Editorial. 


PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF THE SAVIOR. 
No. 5. 





The mount of Olives, overlooking the beauti- 
ful temple in Jerusalem, Jesus ascended for the 
last time, with the loved disciples. From the 
commencement of his ministry they had been 
with him, and now as the time drew near that 
he must be parted from them, he wished once 
more to strengthen their faith, and prepare 
their minds for the trying scenes which await- 
ed their future course. He had gazed upon 
the polished marble of the temple’s walls—its 
lofty towers, and splendid courts—with a sad- 
dened spirit, for he knew its beauty was to be 
destroyed, and her thousand worshippers suffer 
for their willing refusal of the Savior, God had 
sent into the world. How often did his noble 
soul long to gather beneath his arm of love, 
the children of that mighty city, but they 
would not go to his embrace. Therefore he 
wept over their folly and sin. 

It was but two days before the celebration 
of the Passover; and from the mount Jesus 
descended once again to bless with his pre- 
sence the leper he had cleansed, and those of 
Lazarus’ household. 

While the good Master was sitting at meat, 
and Martha busy in waiting upon her honored 
guests, Mary came in, andto shew forth her 
warm attachment and gratitude, anointed the 
head and feet of her Lord, with a most costly 
and delicious ointment. Then stooping to 
wipe with her luxuriant hair, his feet, she re- 
verently kissed them, in humble, yet deep af- 
fection. ‘She had done what she could,” and 
her simple act will be reported wherever the 
gospel shall be preached, throughout the 
whole world. 

Though Christ is not on earth, where we 
may stand beside him and anoint him with 
precious spikenard, still we can go to him in 
spirit, and pour forth our heart’s richest love ; 
remembering what he ‘has done for us, and 
striving to follow him in the path of grief and 
holiness till we see him crowned with glory 
among the redeemed. 

“ Be all my heart and all my days 
Devoted to my Savoir’s praise ; 

And let my glad obedience prove, 

How much I owe, how much I love.” c. £. a. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THe Hunprep Diatroaues.—For Reading 
and Exhibition in Schools and Private Circles. 
By William B. Fowle. Published by Morris 
Cotton, Boston. 

This book is written by a well-known, and 
highly successful teacher of thirty years’ ex- 

erience, and the author of about forty school 

ooks. His previous book, Family Dialogues” 
has been extensively used for the past ten 
years, and this volume will add much to the 
author’s popularity as a writer of dialogues.— 
They mingle amusement and instruction in 
very happy proportions, Most books for school 
exhibitions find their attraction in the expres- 
sion of warlike sentiment, and violent passion ; 
and are besides, often beyond the full compre- 
hension of the pupil, but this work avoids both 
of these faults. Its high moral tone is especi- 
ally to be commended. Price one dollar and 
five postage stamps prepaid by mail. Address 
Morris Cotton, Boston, Mass. 


The “Home Journat” for 1855 opens with 
new and beautiful attractions. Its editors, 
Messrs. Morris & WI1xu1s, furnish the world 
with some of the finest and purest literature of 
the day ; and besides their own productions, 
the reader has the Foreign and Domestic Cor- 
respondence ofa large list of contributors— 
the spice of the European Magazines—the se- 
lections of the most interesting publications of 
the day—the brief novels—the piquant stories 
—the sparkling wit and amusing anecdote— 
the news and gossip of the Parisian papers— 
the personal sketches of public character—the 
stirring scenes of the world we live in—the 
chronicle of the news fur ladies—the fashions 
and fashionable gossip the facts and outlines 
of news—the yoo of English information—the 
wit, humor and pathos of the times—the essays 
on life, literature, society and morals, and the 
usual variety of careful choosings from the 
wilderness of Engl - periodical literature, 
criticism, poetry, etc. In addition, the editors 





promise that several new and attractive fea- 
tures of remarkable interest, will enrich and 
give value to the new series of the work.— 
Terms $2, or 3 copies for $5. Subscribe at 
once.— Times and Gazette. 








LETTERS T0 THE EDITOR. 

Monson, Ms., Jan. 1, 1855. 
Mr. Willis, Dear Sir.—As the year is now 
closed, it will doubtless be acceptable to re- 
ceive the name of a subscriber for the ensuing 
year. You will find enclosed one dollar, and 
we think the Youth’s Companion worth double 
that.sum, as an entertaining and instructive 
paper for any one to read. Please direct as 

before, to your friend, M. Keep. 


Medford, Ms. Dec. 30, 1854. 
Mr. Willis, Dear Sir.—I send you enclosed 
in this letter, one dollar for the Youth’s Com- 
panion ; the reading of which has been to me 
a source of much pleasure and profit. I have 
been deeply interested in the biography of the 
Signers of the Declaration of our Independence, 
by Estelle. May the year we are just entering 
be a happy one to you and all the readers of 
your invaluable paper. Yours respectfully 
Mary J. Lorine. 
Plains of Dury, Sumter Co., Geo., Jan. 1, °55. 
N. Willis Esq., Dear Sir.—Enclosed you 
will fine one dollar, advance pay for your very 
interesting paper the ensuing year. Its week- 
ly visits meet a hearty welcome in our family 
circle, and its columns, enriched with a pleas- 
ing variety of the moral and the religious, are 
read with much pleasure by all, both young 
and old. Sincerely yours, 
C. V. Davenport. 











Variety. 


PRAISEWORTHY DEVOTION. 


Miss Florence Nightingale, a wealthy young 
English lady, has gone, at the head of about 
forty nurses, some of whom are ladies of high 
rank, to administer to the comfort and relief 
of the wounded soldiers in the East. She isa 
young lady of extraordinary acquirements, 
understanding nearly all the modern languages, 
and speaking French, German, and Italian as 
fluently as her own. She has distinguished 
herself by many benevolent efforts. For some 
time she has devoted her time and fortune to 
the management of a hospital in London for 
sick governesses; cheerfully resigning all the 
attractions of society, and finding her pleasure 
in attending to the poor and destitute gov- 
ernesses. - 











ee 
HOW TO GROW BETTER AS WELL AS 
BIGGER. 


The Bible says, *Grow in grace.’ What 
does grace mean? Grace means goodness and 
holiness. So when the Bible says, ‘Grow in 
grace,’ it is just the same as if it said, ‘Grow 
in what is good, and be more and more holy 
every day.’ 

Do you ever. think whether you grow in 
grace? Allchildren grow more holy or more 
wicked every day. Every body gets nearer 
to heaven, or nearer to hell, every day; for 
each day brings them one day nearer to death. 
Did you ever think of this? At night, when 
you go to bed, before you shut your eyes in 
sleep, do you say to yourself, * Here is another 
day gone, never to come batk again! Have I 
grown in grace to-day, or have I grown in 
wicked feelings and liabits? Remember, that 
when you listen to the devil, and fly into a 
passion, and tell lies, and try to deceive peo- 
ple, then you are growing in wickedness. 

———_ 


» FOOTE’ WIT.: 


The Quarterly Review for the current quar- 
ter, gives many specimens of Foote’s wit. He 
was talking away one evening, at the dinner 
table of a manof rank, when,at the point of 
one of his best stories, one of the party 
interrupted him suddenly with an air of most 
considerate apology, ‘I beg your pardon, Mr. 
Foote, but your handkerchief is half out of 
your pocket.’ ‘Thank you, sir,’ said Foote, 
replacing it,‘ you know the company better 
than I do;’ and finished his joke. 

Dining when in Paris with Lord Stormont, 
that thrifty Scotch peer, then ambassador, as 
usual produced his wine in the smallest of de- 
canters, and dispensed it in the smallest of 
glasses, enlarging all the time on its exquisite 
growth and enormous age. ‘It is very little 
of its age,’ said Foote, holding up his diminu- 
tive glass. 

Distressed on one occasion by a mercantile 
man of his acquaintance, who had not only 
written a poem, but extracted a promise that 
he would listen to it, and who mercilessly stop- 
ped to tax him with inattention even before 
advancing beyond the first pompous line, 
‘Hear me,O Phoebus, and ye muses nine! 
pray, pray be attentive, Mr. Foote.” ‘{ am,’ 
said Foote: ‘ nine and one are ten; go on!’ 

—_—oa—— 


DROMEDARY-RIDING. 


I found dromedary-riding not at all difficult. 
One sits ona very lofty seat, with his feet 
crossed over the animal’s shoulders or restin 
on his neck. The body is obliged to wok 





backward and forward, on account of the long 
swinging gait, and as there is no stay or ful- 
crum except a blunt pommel, around which the 
legs are crossed, some little power of equili- 
brium is necessary. My dromedary was a 
strong, stately beast, of a light cream color, and 
so even in gait, that it would bear the Arab 
test: that is, one might drink a cup of coffee 
while going ona full trot, without spilling a 
drop. I found a great advantage in the use of 
the Oriental costume. My trowsers allowed 
the legs perfect freedom of motion, and I soon 


learned so many different modes of crossing | 


those members, that no day was sufficient to 
exhaust them. The rising and kneeling of the 
animal is hazardous at first, as his long legs 
double together like a carpenter’s rule, and you 
are thrown backwards and forwards, and then 


backwards again, but the trick is soon learned. | 


The soreness aiid fatigue of which many trav- 
ellers complain, I never felt, and I attribute 
much of it to the Frank dress. I rode from 
eight to ten hours a day, read and even dream- 
ed in the saddle, and was at night as fresh and 
unweary as when I mounted in the morning. 
[Bayard Taylor. 


——— 


DEATH OF A YOUNG WIFE. 


‘Yes, my young wife is dead; she was very 
dear to me you know. It is very hard for me 
to give her up, and I cannot realize that she is 
gone. The piano is still open as she left it the 
day she sickened. There is her sewing-chair 
and work table, and the little garment in the 
drawer still unfinished. Her moss rose and 
mignonette are blooming under the window, 
but their fragrance is wasted. Only a year 
gone since she was a bride; you remember 
how lovely she looked in her wreath of orange 
blossoms. 

‘I was sick once, and she tended me. Many 
a long hour she sat by my bedside, bathing my 
pulse, when they were wild with fever: and 
when [ was well again, how happy she became, 
how radiant were her smiles. Here is the gar- 
den and the little arbor overhung by the pas- 
sion-vine and clematis, where we used to sit 
and talk of “ days gone.” Oh! my friend! I 
am very lonely~may your heart and home 
never be thus desolate.’ 

Poor Fred! years have gone since he met 
his great loss, but he often talks and writes of 
his * angel wife,’ and has never married again! 

-_——_——— 

A Fraement.—As the mother, when the 
day is done, takes her weary little one in her 
arms, and lays it upon her bosom to rest! so 
does our Heavenly Father, when the day of 
life is done, and the night of death approaches, 
fold his child, wearied with the cares and toils, 
the sorrows and perplexities of life, in His 
arms, and lay it upon the dear bosom of Infi- 
nite love, to rest forever. 

—_——_———. 


Gopv’s Ways.—If God meets with a very 
good field, he pulls up all the weeds, and lets 
the corn giow; if indifferent, he lets the corn 
and weeds grow together; ifvery ill, he ga- 
thers the few ears of corn and burns the weeds. 
Were it not for God’s dear children that are 
intermixed with the world, it could not stand ; 
the wicked owe their lives unto those few good 
whom they hate and persecute.—Bishop Hall. 

———~—_—>——_ 

Guy ve Brez,aFrench minister, was pri- 
soner in the castleof Tournay. A lady who 
visited him said ‘she wondered how he could 
eat, or drink, or sleep, in quiet.’ ‘ Madame,’ 
said he, ‘my chains do not terrify me, or break 
my sleep; onthe contrary, I glory and take 
delight therein, esteeming them at an higher 
rate than chains and rings of gold, or jewels of 
any price whatever. The rattling of my chains 
is like the effect of an instrument of music in 
my ears; not that such an effect comes merely 
from my chains, but it is because I am bound 
_ for maintaining the truth of the gos- 
pel. 


J 
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Wise Saryines.—It is one of the worst of 
errors to suppose that there is another path of 
safety besides that of duty. 

He that would not have more than he can do 
to-morrow must do all he can to-day. 

He that puts a Bible into the hands of a child 
gives him more thant kingdom; for it gives 
him a key to the kingdom of heaven. 

Little things should not be despised—many 
threads will bind an elephant. 


—— 
CLIPPINGS. 


Strict regard for truth should always be aim- 
ed at—a lie once detected destroys confidence 
where the most ardent attachment once existed. 


Modesty cannot be too highly prized—it is a 
sure safeguard against insult and wrangling. 


“If our harps were rightly tuned, not all the 
harps of heaven would sound so melodious as 
the word—Father.” 


The difference between a carriage wheel 
and a carriage horse, is that one goes better 
when it is tired, and the other don’t. 


A man behind time should be fed on catchup. 
What beau is least liked by young ladies on 
a picnic party? A rainbow. 


Which travels at the greatest speed, heat or 
— Heat, because you can easily catch 
cold. 


“Judge McLean, of the United States Cou 
recently stated, in giving his judgement in 
maritime case, that‘ Rum has. sunk more ar 
men than all the tempests hat ever blew.” 
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WHERE IS THY HOME? 


“Where is thy home ?” I asked i 
In life’s bright mornin gay, vies 

“ On yonder mountain’s brow,” 
And laughing turned away. 


I asked a sailor; he replied, 
“Tis on the rolling sea ; 

The freedom of a’ sailor's life— 
The restless waves for me.” 


I asked an orphan ; and he said, 
“ Alas! I have no home, 

My friends and parents all are dead - 
No place I call my own.” 


I asked an aged, white-haire 
And what was his reply ? 
Upwards he pointed, smiled, and said 
“ My home is in the sky. ; 


“ My heart is there, and all I love 
“ aera me long ago, 
o dwell with Christ, their Savi 
Soon shall I follow too.” —_— 


—— 








she said; 


d inan, 


Where is thy home, young reader, 
Is it in heaven, or here ? 

All things on earth must fade away. 
Must quickly disappear ! , 


Then fix thy heart on things above! 


Say; 


To find a mansion there. 
p——______] 


WORDS OF CHEER. 
Look up, oh tear-dimmed eye, 
k up, and weep no more ; 
Ever yon sun.lit sky 
Bendeth this glad earth o’er. 
Though storm clouds intervene, 
And shadows darkly fall 
Beyond still shines serene 
The light that shines for all. 


Smile, sorrow-breathing lip, 
Smile off the frown of care ; 
Come, sad one, forth, and sip 
Heaven’s joy-inspiring air— 
Sweet as the breath of love, 
It floats o’er hill and plain ; 
Come, let its sweetness prove 
A balm to soothe thy pain. 


Hope, oh repining heart, 

Hope on through good and ill; 
Nature acts well her part 

And cheers her children still ; 
Her sacred, starry lore, 

Writ in yon page above, 
Reveals an endless store 

Of goodness and of love. 


The frailest plant of earth 
Is nursed by sun and shower ; 
The man of lowliest birth 
Claims still a princely dower. 
For him the star-beams shine, 
For him the sweet dews fall— 
Then, mourner, why repine, 
Siace heaven is kind to all ? 


[Home Journal. 
—_—_——__. 


THE FATHERLESS. 
BY MRS. HENRY LYNCH. 


Speak softly to the fatherless, 
And check the harsh reply 

That sends the crimson to the cheek, 
The tear-drop to the eye. 

They have the weight of loneliness 
In this rude world to bear; 

Then gently raise the fallen bud, 
The drooping floweret spare. 


Speak kindly to the fatherless ! 
The lowliest of their band 
God keepeth, as the waters, 
In the hollow of His hand. 
*Tis sad to see life’s evening sun 
Go down in sorrow’s shrowd, 
But sadder still, when morning’s dawn 
Is darkened by the cloud. 


Look mildly on the fatherless ! 
Ye may have power to wile 

Their hearts from sadden’d memory 
By the magic of a smile. 

Deal gently with those little ones, 
Be pityful, and He, 

The friend and father of us all, 
Shall gently deal with thee? 


R.E. A. 
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Thou art a stranger here ; iS 
And let thy only object be ~~ 
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